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has been awakened. IN~othmg conduces to inventive-
ness so much as design. I incline to believe that
any man who can invent a machine could have been
an artist, and that every true artist is only an inventor
on another road. It is not theorising when I say
that the pupil who can design immediately shows
his superiority in modelling in clay. All children
in modelling follow a leader or go in a crowd. If
they are set to making little balls and birds' nests, and
miniature fruit, and similar petty trifling work, they
will keep on making feeble things. It is a mistake
even in the Kindergarten to give children petty
patterns. In the modelling class, if one gets a new
idea, such as making a cat following a mouse on a
vase, or a giant frog, all the rest will take to cats>
mice, and frogs. If one makes something great which
is admired, they must all do the same. And after
the mere rudiments of manipulation are mastered, it
is better that the pupils should work on a large scale
in great variety of subjects than be kept to petty
devices. It is the fault of too many current systems
of drawing that they limit the youthful mind to small
inventions. The boy or girl who can design has in a
way learned to invent, to seek for original devices, and
what is learned in the lead pencil expands in the
clay. With design and modelling all the minor arts
may be regarded as mastered.

"WOOD-CARVING.

As a beginning in industrial art in a school I com-
mend design, embroidery, and modelling. Tet in some
places wood-carving may be preferred by pupils or